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January 13, 1945. NOTES AND QUERIES. 1 
THIS WEEK : ve 
: at once, it is E. J. Stormon, S.J. After Mr. 
The Supernatural in Scott’s Poetry .. .. 2 | Reed one says at first: “ This isn’t writing, 
The Two Manors of Bath... .. .. .... 13 this is salesmanship.” 
Pike and Pyke Families in England .. 17 


NOTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by, the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
n Lane, elephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding cases) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the editor should be 
addressed to Southfield House, Oxford. 


Memorabilia. 


ay does not disquiet me that there are 
passages in these four poems that I 
still do not understand, for whenever I read them, 
as I do often, the wonderful varied power of the 
language they employ holds me completely a victim, 
and I do not mind the uncertainties. 
When we had read as far as that, in the 
Time and Tide review (9 December) of Mr. 
T. S. Eliot’s new book, we knew that here 
was a mind we must respect. The pages 
under our eye did not reveal his name, and 
we were content to go on guessing. (It 
proved to be a name new to us—Henry 
Reed.) The next few lines were only less 
welcome because we ourselves prefer to read 
those who differ rather than those who agree 
with us, 

Nor does it distress me that the particular religious 
inflection which their author intends the poems to 
have, comes from a religion which I no longer find 
myself trying to believe in. 

And this is his reason: “I think that the 
alternating gentleness and forcefulness of 
the voice that is speaking would completely 
suspend my disbelief .. .” 

After the exquisite language of these poems, what- 
ever one tries to say by way of criticism or analysis 
has the feeling that one 
is slightly the point, use t' are poems 
which can be communicated only in they own words. 
But since they are difficult and elusive, it is neces- 


ol for_a critic to say what he thinks they are 


about. Time is their theme. (That is not quite 
true, but it is as near as one will get). 

He does, however, get nearer. But, knowing 
that we meant to soak ourselves in his re- 
view, we felt that we could afford to turn 
aside and see what Meanjin Papers (Winter, 
1944) had to say about the same poems. By 
an accident, turning the pages backward, we 
discovered the Australian reviewer’s name 


This is the most considerable thing Eliot has 


done, and is destined to be of im ce in the 
history. of contemporary verse. much larger 
claim, however, might be made for it. Our litera- 


ture is not particularly rich in philosophic poetry 
of a high order, but here at last is something that 
can live, as a work of art, in the company of Dante 
and Lucretius. 

His next paragraph further chills us: 

It is one of the advantages of Mr. Eliot’s work 
that he has chosen a subject of peculiar significance 
for modern times. The meaning of the time process 
has been occupying European thought to an unpre- 
cedented degree in this century, as may be con- 
veniently seen, for instance, from Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s polemical Time and Western Man. Mr. 
Eliot has the distinction of yang Be various 
points the thought of such diverse thinkers and 
— writers as Whitehead, Bergson, Christopher 

wson, Berdyaev, Spengler, and, behind them, of 
a mixed company which includes Kierkegaard and 
Hegel, St. Augustine and Heracleitus. 

But in the end we have to say this: Father 
Stormon’s is among the first of what will 
probably be a long line of commentaries 
on Mr. Eliot’s * Four Quartets’ (after Hop- 
kins one can safely prophesy this), and it 
may very well be among the best. Com- 
mentaries are stiff reading, whoever writes 
them, even if it is Robert Bridges on ‘ Endy- 
mion.’ But we may trust Father Stormon 
even as we trust Bridges, for he concludes: 

There is some point in calling attention to the 
main movement of its thought. But it is important 

imarily as a poem, and I am aware that I have 
hardly begun to speak about that. 

Similarly Mr. Reed says: 

I have ignored much that is in these poems. . . 
I have omitted the poetry. But in reading the 
poems one does not omit the poetry. One may 
attempt to pore over a passage with the aim of 
understanding it in detail, but the assured persua- 
sive charm and eloquence of the words lure one on. 
We must not repeat the very great claim 
he makes for ‘ Four Quartets’ while we too 
“omit the poetry.” Sometime we shall not 
omit it, and then we shall return to both 
Mr. Reed and Father Stormon. 


TO fill our page we add a sentence from 
Mr. Eliot quoted elsewhere in Meanjin 
Papers: 


to understand the [modern] poet we should have 
to understand ourselves—we should have, in fact, 
to reach a degree of self-consciousness of which 
mankind has never been capable, and of which, if 
attained, it might perish 
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January 13, 1945, 


Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE SUPERNATURAL IN SCOTT'S 
POETRY. 


SCOTT’s use of the supernatural in verse 
may be considered as distinct from his 
later prose excursions into the weird; it may 
also be studied as apprentice work in un- 
conscious preparation for the Waverley 
novels. Indeed, Scott may be said to have 
served a multiple apprenticeship. Moments 
of reverie during which old tales were 
rehearsed and experiments made in revision 
of phrase or incident contributed to artistic 
growth, The social habit of telling enter- 
taining stories garnered from wide-ranging 
study and from folk-lore effectively tested 
narrative details and the climactic order of 
incidents. As stories grew, changed, and 
even combined in oral delivery or in the 
poet’s idling fancy, a practical standard for 
judging the function of the supernatural in 
narration was probably set up. But these 
apprentice exercises, as well as the stimulus 
offered by German literature, Gothic 
romance, ballads, and books of evidence 
concerning apparitions, may be taken pretty 
much for granted while attention is turned 
to the less conjectural training of actual 
translation, adaptation, and creation. 

One of Walter Scott’s first original poems, 
written on the hill of Caterthun, 5 May 
1796, shows a strange insistence on the 
supernatural. His beloved Williamina 
Belsches, who was—as the poet thought— 
sacrificing him to the will of her mother (the 
situation is developed in ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor’), is the subject. Yet emotion 
reav>s scope for a conjecture that the hill 
may have been the seene of Danish blood- 
sacrifice on the altar of Odin — 

Or if we trust the village tale 
A wayward maid in witching hour 

m stars were red and moon was pale 
Reared thy dread mound by magic power.1 

Love yields for the moment to reflections 
on ancient ritual and to the evocation of 
the spirit of place by means of local legends. 
In many a novel, too, Scott describes lore 
more convincingly than love. 


1 First published in Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson, 
‘Sir Walter Scott, Bart.’ (Columbia University 
Press, 1938), p. 37. 


The year in which this poem was written, 
Scott began to pass through a period of 
hurried translation from the German and of 
transient subjection to foreign literary 
models. The widespread enthusiasm over 
G. A. Biirger’s diablerie is whimsically 
characterized in Washington Irving’s’ ‘ The 
Spectre Bridegroom’: “The baron nearly 
frightened some of the ladies into hysterics 
with the history of the goblin horseman that 
carried away the fair Leonora; a dreadful 
story, which has since been put into excel- 
lent verse, and is read and believed by all 
the world.” Scott, similarly affected by 
Biirger’s rude spell, published his versions 
of ‘ Der wilde Jager’ and ‘ Lenore’ in Edin- 
burgh, October 1796, as ‘The Chase, and 
William and Helen.’ This performance drew 
a characteristic comment from one of Scott's 
early correspondents, John Ramsay, on 30 
November: “Your translations excite 
mingled emotions of terror and pity, inso- 
much that I would not advise a person of 
weak nerves to read, as I did, William and 
Helen before going to bed.”2 

‘Lenore 5 has a certain primitive power 
arising from its insistent use of the unearthly 
for sensational effects. It stretches nerves 
taut and, just before the breaking point, lets 
them snap back. Horror, delight, and ex- 
citement, as well as a release for pent-up 
sexual forces, are involved in such shockers, 
Just as the excuse of realism may thinly 
veil the decadent morbidity of Parisian 
morgue and corpse-haunting episodes in 


2 ‘Scott Letter-Books,’ vol. i, used by age 
sion of the late Sir Hugh Walpole; slight Y; mis- 
quoted in J. G. Lockhart, ‘ Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir “Walter Scott, Bart.’ (Edinburgh and London, 
1837-8), i, 253. The biographer omits Ramsay’s 
praise of the morality: ‘* When could supernatural 
power be better displayed than in punishing an 
impious oppressive Lord, & a love-lorn damsel that 
despised quarrelled with the supreme disposer 
of events who giveth and taketh away.” George 
Chalmers, writing 6 Dec. 1796, is pleased that Scott 
has “‘ softened down the hardness of the German 
features; and so has given the English world the 
moral, without the fright.”—‘ Scott Letter-Books, 
vol. i, William Taylor differs from this opinion, 
with reference to ‘ The Chase’: “ profanest 
blasphemous speeches need not have been sof 
down, as in proportion to the impiety of the pro- 
vocation, increases the poetical probability of the 
final punishment” (14 Dec. 1796).—Lockhart’s 
* Life,’ i, 255. 

3 See Antti Aarne, ‘The Types of the -Folk- 
Tale,’ trans. Stith Thompson, ‘ Folk-lore Fellows 
Communications, xxv, no. 74 (Helsinki, 1928), p. 
61, for the wide diffusion of the root plot. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 3 


Zola’s ‘Thérése Raquin’ (published when 
the author was twenty-seven), so the .moral 
of ‘ William and Helen ’—that a despairing 
heart should not protest against Heaven's 
decrees—may be a sop to the conscience 
after an emotional orgy. When William 
fails to return from the crusade, sorrowing 
Helen blasphemes, That night William rides 
up to the moated castle of his love with very 
little ghostly caution. The sounds which 
the rider, his horse, or obstacles make are 
heavy, crashing, clattering, ringing, and 
clanking. Then Scott remembers that a 
ghost should be ghostlike, even though he 
is in a hurry: a knock thus becomes a tap, 
there is “a rustling stifled noise,” staples 
both tinkle and ring, and a voice whispers. 
But once the “deadly cold” lover has his 
betrothed mounted behind him at midnight, 
he dashes off on a hundred-mile gallop, com- 
pelling graveyard corpses and gallows 
tenants en route to be his wedding guests. 
The bridal chamber becomes a gaping 
grave, the bridegroom “a ghastly skeleton,” 
the steed an illusion, the waiting guests “ un- 
hallowed ghosts,” and the cheated bride a 
corpse. Scott’s interest is chiefly centered in 
the spectre bridegroom’s amazing horseman- 
ship’ and in the gruesome effects of the 
summons, the ride, and the graveyard recep- 
tion (the dancing ghosts howl the funeral 
song). Subtle and symbolic touches are 
wanting, and the pathos inherent in the 
contrast between “ the bridal guests ” Helen 
expects to find and those she actually 
encounters is not developed. The sole 
criterion is the tingling nerve. 

‘The Chase’ or ‘The Wild Huntsman’ 
is also a moralizing poem about a brutal 
horseman. While ruthlessly pursuing the 
stag, the Wildgrave sins many times by 
violating the Sabbath, destroying crop, herd, 
and flock, ignoring sanctuary, and persist- 
ently neglecting good counsel. When joined 
by two strange huntsmen, one white and 
the other of an infernal swarthiness (the 
forensic good and evil spirits of medieval 
art and drama), the Wildgrave harkens only 


4 The description of the dead bridegroom's 
hundred-mile ride may conceivably have influenced 
Ainsworth’s treatment of the feat of Dick Turpin 
and Black Bess in ‘ Rookwood.” Cf. James Grant’s 
‘The Captain of the Guard’ (1862), Chapter 50: 


Sir Patrick Gray’s steed, fleeing from Thrave, 


“rushed on at a frightful pace, as if it was en- 
chanted, or bestrode by an evil spirit, like that of 
Lenore in the ballad of Burger.” 


to his “dark-brow’d friend.” After his 
crimes have been multiplied, the “ oppressor 
of creation fair ” is moralizingly condemned 
much in the spirit of Coleridge’s ‘The 
Ancient Mariner ’ (published two years after 
Scott’s translation): 


Be chased for ever through the wood; 
For ever roam the affrighted wild ; 

And let thy fate instruct the proud, 
God’s meanest creature is His child. 


Hell-hounds and grisly huntsmen rise from 
the earth to join the eternal pursuit of the 
Wildgrave, who flees through caverns by 
day and across the sky at night.5 And this 
explains the peasant-reported phenomenon 
of the wild huntsman, which some prosaic 
but more observant souls, by the way, have 
ascribed to the flight of geese and other 
natural causes, 

In those translations from Biirger, as in 
his long unpublished ‘ The Triumph of Con- 
stancy,’ Scott shows an impatient eagerness 
to transfer “ the general effect” to the page 
without too scrupulous a rendering of 
individual phrases. There is a tendency to 
substitute comprehensive for specific expres- 
sions and to underscore didacticism. The 
ballad realism of the originals is more dis- 
tinct than that of the English paraphases.6 . 

Scott’s translation of Goethe's “ Erlkénig,” 
which appeared in the Kelso Mail on 1 
March 1798,’ has a naive straightforward- 
ness which is appropriate to a “ goblin story 
. .. to be read by a candle particularly long 
in the snuff.”® But “ The Erl King ” fails to 
imitate its original in suggestion through 
tone colour. The sinisterly sweet persuasion 
of the Black Forest goblin, which is so 


5 Cf. the classic story of Actaeon, the hunter who 
sinned and thereupon became the hunted. 
are medieval and later reworkings of the central 
theme of dramatic reversal, or punishment in kind. 
Scott’s appreciation of modern versions is expressed 
in a letter to Joanna Baillie of 4 Aug. 1811. He 
has often repeated verses from the anonymous poem, 
‘ Albania,’ “* with some sensation of awe... The 
remarkable superstition . . . consists in hearing the 
noise of a chace with the baying of the dogs the 
throttling sobs of the deer the hollo’ of a numerous 
train of huntsmen and the ‘ hoofs thick beating 
on the hollow hill’.’”—‘ The Letters of Sir Walter 
Scott,’ ed. Grierson (London, 1932-7), ii, 525. 

6 C. O. Parsons, ‘ Scott’s Translation of Biir- 
ger’s “‘Das Lied von Treue,” Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, xxxiii (19394), 242-3. 

7 William Ruff, “ Walter Scott and The Erl- 
King,” Englische. Studien, \xix (1934), 106-8. 

8 Advice to Miss C. Rutherford, October 1797, 
Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson, i, 76. 
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effectively reproduced by Schubert, becomes. 
a jingle in the English rendering. The cruder 
horrors of. Biirger were more within the 
young Scotch poet’s range. 

Two prose plays may be discussed briefly 
in order to fill in the details of Scott’s use 
of German originals. The version of Goethe’s 
‘G6étz von Berlichingen” came out oppor- 
tunely (1799) during “ the first volunteering 
enthusiasm in this country ” and powerfully 
impressed many amateur militarists with 
“its fine warlike tone, and lofty character 
of sentiment throughout.”? This drama of 
a robber-knight with an iron hand, a German 
Robin Hood and Cola di Rienzi, influenced 
‘Marmion’ and ‘Ivanhoe.”!? Its scenes of 
greatly heightened reality, in which heroism, 
strong passion, and perfidy clash, convey an 
impressive demoniac energy. To an imperial 
officer, G6tz in battle is “ the demon!” and 
despairing Weislingen philosophizes, “Fiends 
have empire over us.” The portrayal of 
violence in masculine character tends to sup- 
plant penetrating analysis, as it does in 
‘Rob Roy,’ ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
* Kenilworth,’ and ‘ The Fair Maid of Perth.’ 
In “Anne of Geierstein,’ with its imitative 
secret tribunal (see Gétz, V, xi), Scott men- 
tions the “ many spirit-stirring tales’ which 
have followed the Gértz of “an author born 
to arouse the slumbering fame of his 
country.” That Scott generously admired 
Goethe’s early work and was less responsive 
to his mature literary achievement is one 
of the ironies of letters. 

Scott’s ‘House of Aspen,’ is a “ rifaci- 
mento ” made from Veit Weber’s (Leonhard 
Wiachter’s) Die heilige Vehme in the sixth 
volume (1795) of Sagen der Vorzeit, Though 
written shortly after the version of Goethe, 
the play waited three decades for publica- 
tion and then came out only as a sacrifice 
on the financial altar. By December 1801, 
the author could look back on his com- 
panion piece to Mat Lewis’s ‘The Castle 
Spectre’ “and the other drum and trumpet 
exhibitions of the day” as no better than 


9 Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, xvi (1824), 
385. The writer, P. K., extracts copiously from 
Scott’s translation and desires a second edition. 

10 Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ i, 297, and W. Macintosh, 
* Scott and Goethe ’ (Glasgow, n.d.). Carlyle con- 
sidered Gétz ‘the prime cause” of ‘ Marmion,’ 
etc.— The Works of Thomas Carlyle’ (London, 
1898-1901), xxix, 58. 


a “ Germanized brat.”’!! 
and Joanna Baillie’s dramas had brought 
him to his artistic senses. 

The tragedy contains a much more con- 
vincing use of the secret tribunal than does 
the novel ‘Anne of Geierstein,’ and the 
resort to the supernatural is remarkably 
limited for the period of Scott’s life in which 
it was written. Gertrude, who is betrothed 
to Henry, younger son of the Baron of 
Aspen, dreams that George of Aspen and 
Martin his squire are burying Isabella 
Baroness of Aspen in a chapel, while a 
mysterious minstrel plays to drown her 
screams. Although no one pays much atten- 
tion to the dream, it does approximate the 
catastrophe. Thus Martin reveals to George 
that his mother poisoned her first husband, 
and the minstrel turns out to be the victim’s 
revengeful brother. While on trial before 
the secret tribunal, Isabella stabs herself; 
George is already dead by that time. 
Throughout, the casualness. with which the 
dream is received destroys the ominous 
effect that it might otherwise have. Another 
unachieved effect is that of the haunted hem- 
lock marsh, source of the fatal poison and 
also scene of death in battle. When a 
trooper avoids both the marsh and a wail- 
ing family spirit, the sceptical Wickerd jests 
about “nursery bugbears.” The Radcliffian 
technique of fears and countervailing ridi- 
cule (startling sounds and natural explana- 
tions) and of an apparition tale prepares the 
way for Martin’s entrance, but his human 
identity is so soon established that the build- 
up is ridiculously disproportionate. Then, 
when two muffled members of the secret 
tribunal approach the watch-fire to seize on 
Martin, nothing is made of their potential 
frightfulness. ‘ The House of Aspen’ shows 
Scott in bondage still. He makes two begin- 
nings, a prophetic dream and a mood- 
creating conversation, handles his materials 

11 Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson, i, 123. In 
1811, it has become “a sort of half-mad German 
tragedy.” —Jbid., ii, 495. Other Germanized brats 
had been stillborn in 1796-7, plays translated from 
Iffland, Steinsberg, and Maier. Of these, Jakob 
Maier’s ‘ Fust von Stromberg’ contains a message 
from Fust’s dying brother which may have in- 
fluenced the Lady of Branksome’s instructions to 
Sir William of Deloraine for the recovery of 
Michael Scot’s wizard book from the tomb (‘ Lay,’ 
I, xxii).—Duncan M. Mennie, “ Sir Walter Scott’s 
Unpublished Translations of German Plays,” 
Modern Language Review, xxxiii (1938), 234-9. The 
versions are close but of poor quality. 
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awkwardly, and fails to cap the expected 
climax. 

“The Fire King,” written for ‘Tales of 
Wonder ’ and brought out in the ‘ Apology 
for Tales of Terror’ in 1799, is professedly 
a German-derived ballad on the elemental 
salamander. But the. fanciful belief in a 
creature of flame is unconvincingly coupled 
with eastern fire-worship. Count Albert, so 
the story runs, forgets his fair Rosalie while 
on a crusade. In order to win the Soldan’s 
daughter Zulema, he watches by the mystic 
fire in a cavern. The faithless knight is 
deprived of his protective symbols before 
being visited by the immeasurably tall, form- 
less Fire King, who gives him a sword which 
will be all-conquering until Count Albert 
again acknowledges Catholic sway. The 
warrior automatically violates the condition 
while fighting against Christians and also 
kills Rosalie, who is disguised as a page. 
The count’s soul flies to the Fire King. Here 
a reader finds the inaccurately presented 
externals of an eastern faith—particularly 
of the Zoroastrian god of fire—introduced 
for the trumpery appeal of strangeness and 
terror, The priests sing “ many dark spells 
of their witchcraft” to counteract the 
knight’s Christian magic. And over the 
action rules a sombre violence. This 
approach to the supernatural of remote lands 
and periods will be found in such novels as 
‘The Talisman,’ wherein a semblance of 
exotic superstition is achieved by means of 
pageant trappings which are occasionally 
combined with the beliefs of more familiar 
times and places. In ‘ Anne of Geierstein’ 
the attempt is again made to associate the 
elemental salamander and fire-worship. 

“ Frederick and Alice,” which is an imita- 
tion of Crugantino’s song in Goethe's 
“Claudine von Villa Bella,’ reverses the plot 
(the demon lover is Alice) and subdues some- 
what the lurid colouring of Biirger’s 
“Lenore,” while heightening the sensation- 
alism and the implied didacticism of its 
original. When a heartless soldier leaves 
France and his dishonoured Alice, the lady 
curses and prays and, after a week of 
anguish, dies at the stroke of four. At that 
very hour, Frederick and his horse experi- 
ence supernatural terror. Another week 
passes, and Frederick seeks shelter during 
a storm in a “ruin’d aisle,’ down whose 
Stair he gropes his way to vaults. Led by 
ghastly lights to an iron door; he hears the 


words and laughter of dead friends and is 
admitted to a funereal banquet with a black 
board and coffin seats; deceased relatives 
and friends are guests, and Alice awaits 
his coming in the vestments of the grave.12 
Shrunken arms are waved and the perjurer 
is told to renounce the light for ever. 

In his choice and adaptation of a German 
model, Scott shows improving taste. Brevity, 
cumulative horror through a pattern of 
numbers (four and seven), withholding of 
the demon-lover motif till the climax is 
reached, gradual substitution of the un- 
earthly for the earthly, mistily graphic 
setting, and condensation of the moral—all 
combine to make Scott’s “ extremely rude” 
ballad (with the benefit of Mat Lewis im- 
provements) highly effective in its genre. 
Alice mourns over “ honour flown,” and her 
punishment is drastic like that of Clara Mow- 
bray and Zilia de Mongada in ‘ St. Ronan’s 
Well’ and ‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter.’ Find- 
ing it difficult to represent punishment from 
within or through degeneration of character, 
Scott portrays remorse in terms of Biblical 
possession by the devil, or sentences erring 
womankind to violent retribution from with- 
out, “Wandering Willie’s Tale” in ‘ Red- 
gauntlet,’ like “‘ Frederick and Alice,” makes 
use of a strayed person’s intrusion on hellish 
revels in a ruinous structure. The combina- 
tion of suggestive vagueness and realistic 
touches reappears in Scott’s short-story 
masterpiece, which greatly reduces the con- 
ventional details and heightens the racy 
native quality. 

“ Glenfinlas” is set in the framework of 
a coronach for Lord Ronald, and the narra- 
tive itself explains how that Highland chief 
has met his death while hunting with his 
Hebridean friend Moy. The two men take 
shelter one moonlight night in a hut, where 
Lord Ronald longs for the companionship 
of Glengyle’s daughter Mary. Then Moy, 


12 The last lines of Scott’s fragmentary model 
(the song is broken off by Claudine’s cry) are: 


Auf einmal steht er hoch im Saal, 

Sieht sieben hundert Giste, 

Hohlaugig grinsen allzumal 

Und wincken ihm zum Feste, 

Er sieht sein Schizel unten an 

Mit weisen Tiichern angethan, 

Die wend’t sich— 
Goethe’s 42 lines are the equivalent of the first 

a Goethes erste tedichtung,’ ed. - 
mann (Berlin, 1937), p. 56. 
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who has gained the second sight on the 
island of Iona, begins to see death-damps on 
his friend’s brow and corpse-lights, besides 
hearing Ronald’s Warning Spirit cry. Des- 
pite these omens, amorous Lord Ronald goes 
to a dell for a tryst with Mary. Virtuous 
Moy is visited by a green-clad huntress who 
tries to wile him out to search for the miss- 
ing lovers, but the clever chieftain recognizes 
in her the daughter of “the Lady of the 
Flood” and “the Monarch of the Mine.” 
The spirit thereupon increases horribly in 
size, the storm rips the hut to pieces, and 
fragments of Lord Ronald rain from the 
sky upon his unharmed friend. The youth 
has been torn to bits by a succubus disguised 
as a wayward Lady of the Glen. The action 
dates back to the time when the red deer 
were hunted with bows and arrows, and the 
scene is near the poet’s favourite Loch 
Katrine and Benledi. 

Scott has managed to mix Highland legend 
and second sight with Welsh corpse-lights,!5 
Rosicrucian naiads and gnomes, and con- 
ventional literary horrors. To this jumble 
must be added the deadening effect of neo- 
classical and Ossianic poetic phrasing. The 
“ pretty lasses ” of Scott’s prose introduction 
reappear in different garb: “ What, but fair 
woman’s yielding kiss, Her panting breath 
and melting eye? ” Ossian speaks in “ fast 
by Moneira’s sullen brook,” “stern hunts- 
man of the rigid brow,” “since Enrick’s fight, 
since Morna’s death,” and “the rousers of 
the deer.” In short, the Highland hunter 
of the prose account is transformed into 
a knight, and the “ Green Women ” become 
the “ wayward Ladies” of the ballad.1* 

In his article, “On the Supernatural in 
Fictitious Composition; and particularly on 
the Works of Ernest Theodore William Hoff- 
man,” Scott quotes a letter from a “ noble- 
man some time deceased” about the death 
of Captain M—— in a bothy the night of 
14 Feb. 1799. The common people thought 
that the bothy of the deer-hunters was 
wrecked by some supernatural power. and 


13 ‘On Some Popular Superstitions in Wales,” 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, iii (1818), 193-5. 

14 Cf. Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ i, 303: “It has been 
alleged . . . that the poet makes a German use of 
his Scottish materials; that the legend, as briefly 
told in the simple prose of his preface, is more 
affecting than the lofty and sonorous stanzas them- 
selves, that the vague terror of the original dream 
loses, instead eo by the expanded elabora- 
tion of the detail.” 


that the cruel captain was under a mysterious 
compulsion. Scott’s noble informant may be 
identified with certainty as Lord Webb Sey- 
mour, the victim of the disaster as Captain 
John Macpherson, and the actual date—sad 
conclusion of any source hunt!—as 2 Jan. 
{800.5 Writing only’ four months after the 
captain’s death, Mrs. Grant hints at the in- 
ception of supernatural ornamentation: 
“Every one hereabout was filled with super- 
stitious horror.”!6 With the years, Macpher- 
son’s story took on the outlines of “ Glen- 
finlas ” and of its folk source, so that James 
Hogg and others began to think that the 
deeds of Lord Ronald were modelled on 
those of the captain, who—unfortunately for 
the romantic imagination—was seventy-six at 
the time of his death.!? 

After quoting Seymour’s letter, Scott 
remarks significantly “that the feeling of 
superstitious awe annexed to the catastrophe 

. . could not have been improved by any 
circumstances of additional horror which a 
poet could have invented; that the incidents 
and the gloomy simplicity of the narrative 
are much more siriking than they could have 
been rendered by the most glowing descrip- 
tion.”"8 Inasmuch as Scott is actually dis- 
cussing prose writers in this article on Hoff- 
mann, the digressive reference to a poet is 
like a reminiscential admission that the 
reviewer once violated his own standards 
of simplicity and reality in treating the same 
theme in “ Glenfinlas,” which has just these 
additional horrors and glowing descriptions. 
Consistency in the combination and use of 
materials has not been achieved in the poem. 

.The seasoning is still a pinch of the out- 
landish, another of the native, and yet 
another of the conventional-unreal, with a 


15 See The Scots Magazine, \xii (1800), 68; 
= Notice to Correspondents,” The Foreign Quarterly 
Review, ii (1828), 352-4; Scott's Journal, ed. Doug- 
las, ii, 150 (1 and 2 April 1828); Maclain, “ The 
Black Captain,” The Celtic Magazine, iii (1878), 
112-9; Andrew Lang, ‘ Angling Sketches ’ (London, 
1891), pp. 46-59; Alexander Macpherson, ‘ Glimpses 
of Church and Social Life in the Highlands ’ (Edin- 
burgh _and London, 1893), 144-55, and the same 
author’s ‘Captain John Macpherson of Ballach- 
roan’ (Kingussie, 1900) 

16 Mrs. Grant of Laggan, ‘ Letters from the 
Mountains,’ 6th ed., ed. J. P. Grant (London, 1845), 
ii, 150, 9 May 1800. 

17 “On this calamitous event, Walter Scott's 
beautiful ballad of Glenfinllas [sic], is said to have 
been founded.”—* The Spy,’ ed. James Hogg (Edin- 
burgh, 1811), p. 103. 


18 The Foreign Quarterly Review, i (1827), 69-70. 
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dash of unassimilated influence from this 
literary source or that. 

Although “ The Eve of St. John ” has more 
artistic unity than “ Glenfinlas,”!® there is 
some eclecticism, as in the conclusion, which 
is based on an Irish tradition of spirits whose 
touch scorches. When the Baron of Smayl- 
holme returns from a mysterious expedition, 
he learns from a page that his lady and a 
lover, Sir Richard of Coldinghame, have 
clandestinely met the last three nights on 
Beacon Hill. This information astonishes 
the baron, for he remembers having slain 
Sir Richard three nights ago under the 
Eildon Tree. On the. eve of St. John, the 
lover appears as a ghost in his lady’s bower 
to announce that he is damned, that he must 
wander near the trysting place (scene of the 
spirit’s crime when on earth), and that “ law- 
less love is guilt above.” As a sign to en- 
force the moral, the spectral adulterer lays 
his hands on the lady and on an oaken beam, 
leaving an ineradicable burn on animate and 
inanimate matter alike. The baron and his 
wife do penance as monk and nun. Even 
while returning to “ the scene of the Editor’s 
infancy,” Scott is still under the influence 
of the demon lover, of supernaturally in- 
tensified punishment for sexual sin, and of 
the ethical warning. 

In “ The Gray Brother,” Scott's allegiance 
to foreign models has not yet been denied, 
but a growing conviction of the adequacy 
of native materials is evident. Despite bor- 
rowing from Alexander Peden the idea of 
divine service being impeded until a devil 
in the congregation is sent packing, Scott 
is fond enough of the exotic to transplant 
the scene from Ayrshire to Rome. Peden’s 
Cameronian divine becomes the Pope and 
the obnoxious witch, a Scottish pilgrim, 
Lord Albert. But the pilgrim returns to his 
home land, where a mysterious Gray Friar, 
who has come 5,000 miles to give absolution, 
prepares to hear the wanderer’s confession 
on the scene of his crime. The fragment 
ends as the Gray Brother lays his 
“ice-cold hand” on Lord Albert’s neck. 
This detail makes the ballad, in some 
respects, a companion piece to “The 
Eve of St. John,” in which a fiery- 


19 ** All Scotchmen prefer the Eve of St. John 
to Glenfinlas, and most of my English friends enter- 
tain precisely an opposite opinion.”’—Scott to Anna 
29 June 1802, Detters,’ ed. Grierson, ii, 


handed ghost touches a sinner.” The 
tradition on which the unwritten confession 
was to have been founded came from near 
Lasswade: A cruel father, learning of the 
guilty commerce between his daughter and 
an abbot, destroys the lovers and their go- 
between by setting fire to the house of assig- 
nation. Whether the Gray Brother is a 
vengeful ghost or a devil, the reader may 
decide according to his own supernatural 
predilections. Again we have scarlet crimes 
and eye-for-an-eye retribution. The same 
Scott who refuses to attend his sinful 
brother Daniel’s funeral is meting out justice 
with the aid of terrifying spirits.. When 
Peden is later called on to help characterize 
morbidly superstitious Covenanters in ‘ Old 
Mortality,’ he will not go to Rome to do 
his work but will serve on his own heath 
and in the caves of the persecuted saints. 
Another fragment, “The Shepherd’s 
Tale,” is written on paper watermarked 1798 
and may be conjecturally dated between 
1799 and 1801. The title acquires meaning 
through an introduction in which a shep- 
herd tells his son about a legendary adven- 
ture in a fearful cavern of the Eildons. A 
fugitive from Clavers’ oppression ventures 
into a “spell form’d den... hewn by 
Daemon’s hand.”2! There an aged man, or 
brownie, who uses a dead man’s hand as a 
candelabrum, promises the fugitive the very 
instrumentality of revenge which Michael 
Scot once prepared for Halbert Kerr without 
knowing that the champion had been dead 
for years. The only. preliminary to sum- 
moning caverned knights and ruling over 
all Scotland is the right choice between a 
sword and ahorn. The unfortunate refugee 
fearfully reaches for the horn and is hurled 
out of the cave to die on the mountain side.22 
Once more Scott sacrifices unity of tone in 
the attempt to combine disparate materials. 
The incorporation of an incident from “ per- 


20 Scott — both types of ghostly contact in 
a sole to “ The Eve of St. John.” 

21 This bad imperfact ballad” is printed in Lock- 
hart’s ‘ Life,’ i, 307-13. I have used the manuscript 
reading of my ‘ Correct Text of ‘ The Shepherd’s 
Tale’. ” *‘ Notes and Queries,’ clxiv (1933), 75. 

22 For other versions of the tale of warriors 
sleeping in a cavern until the day of their deliver- 
ance by a brave man, see ‘ Denham Tracts,’ 
ed. James Hardy for the Folk-lore Society, xxix 
(1892), 121-8, and Patrick Kennedy, ‘ Legendary 
oe of the Irish Celts’ (London, 1866), pp 
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secution’s iron days” in a Border. legend 
which usually makes Thomas of Ercildoune 
the master of ceremonies.in the Eildon sub- 
terrane is none too successful. Although the 
hand of glory is more defensible in “ The 
Shepherd’s Tale” than in The Antiquary, 
it is, nevertheless, rather outlandish garnish- 
ing. But the ballad itself is a definite step 
in the direction of harmonizing Scottish his- 
tory, legend, and real character. 

Scott’s rather hesitant escape from German 
thraldom has been observed in translations, 
imitations, and original works. That he was 
increasingly aware of the course of his 
development is suggested by a letter to Dr. 
Currie of 30 July 1801, in which he com- 
ments that ghosts have gone out of fashion 
through literary exhaustion of their novelty: 
“JT think the Marvellous in poetry is ill- 
timed & disgusting when not managed, with 
moderation & ingrafted upon some circum- 
stance of popular tradition or belief which 
sometimes can give even to the improbable 
an air of something like probability.”24 This 
is, as it were, Scott’s declaration of inde- 
pendence from the Monk Lewis school of 
ghosts-at-any-price. After the publication of 
Lewis’s ‘ Tales of Wonder ’ (1801), with con- 
tributions from Scott, the two men diverged 
markedly in their poetic use of the weird. 
Throughout his career, the “ Monk” was 
a constant admirer and imitator of German 
sensationalism. Ever bent on attracting and 
holding a reader’s interest by an abundant 
display of the supernatural, he little realized 
that the emotion of fear is short-lived in its 
intensity and dependent for its effect on the 
chiaroscuro of realism. He had not the art 
of relieving tension. In short, he believed 
that his own persistent absorption in the 
ghostly was shared by all his readers. 

Scott’s emancipation from the influence of 
Lewis and the German variety of wonders 
was accelerated by the very task of collect- 
ing ballads for his ‘Minstrelsy of the 
Scottish Border.’ “The Young Tamlane,” 
with its story of fair Janet capturing her 
lover from the Queen of Fairies, was a lesson 
in consistency of tone and easy transition 


23 Scott intended to use a purer form of the 
Eildon story in his prose romance, ‘ Thomas the 
Rhymer,* which was left unfinished —Appendix I 
of the General Preface to the Waverley Novels. 

24 Scott’s ‘ Letters,’ ed. Grierson, i, 121. The 
reference in this letter to an unfinished ballad “ of 
the kind ” suggests ‘“‘ The Shepherd's Tale.” 


from the land of men to that of elves. In 
“ The Twa Corbies,” the reader is taken with 
simple inevitability into a realm where crows 
talk with unearthly wisdom of a slain 
knight and the fate of his “white banes, 
when they are bare.” The cynical knowing- 
ness of the corbies is not wanting in the 
three witches of ‘The Bride of Lammer- 
moor.’ “Clerk Saunders” offers a critical 
measuring-stick for some of the demon- 
lover ballads which Scott had been writing; 
there is pathos in the death of the lover 
and in his return to obtain release from his 
troth, the love which a living man has felt 
goes with him to his earthly bed, and the 
moral is not hammered in. Then, too, one 
cannot neglect “ The Wife of Usher’s Well” 
and its remarkable underpinning of the 
supernatural with realistic details: When the 
three ghosts leave their mother’s house at 
the crowing of the cock, they sadly part from 
familiar things, barn and cow-house and 
“the bonny lass That kindles my mother’s 
fire.” The concentrated malignity of witch- 
craft is well brought out in “ Willie’s Ladye” 
when the vile mother-in-law magically binds 
the child in the young wife’s womb: “ But 
she sall die, and turn to clay, And you sall 
wed another may.” Scott could hardly ignore 
these native examples of effective use of the 
supernatural in narratives. 


COLEMAN QO. PARSONS. 
College of the City of New York. 


(To be continued.) 


AN UNCOLLECTED POEM BY 
HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 


RE recently appeared on the market 

in New York, a MS. poem of the Not- 
tingham poet, Henry Kirke White, which 
seems not to have been collected in any 
edition of that poet’s works. The manu- 
script is in the hand of the poet (with which 
I am familiar) and was apparently long in 
the stock of the well-known dealer, my late 
friend, Mr. Madigan. It is addressed on 
the outside to “ The Editors of the Monthly 
Mirror | Messrs. Vernor & Hood’s | Poultny 
(sic) | London ” but does not show any signs 
of handling by a printer. It .is indeed the 
opinion of some competent critics that 
Southey, in editing Kirke White, perhaps 
collected some poems of the author that did 
not redound to his credit as a poet. But 
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I am quite willing to take the position that 
unless a poet has specifically attempted to 
suppress a poem, it is part of the record of 
his activity, and that in the case of a poem 
which an author sent out for publication, 
no legitimate reason for suppression exists. 
Indeed I would go beyond this. After a 
certain period has elapsed, the work of any 
poet of undoubted merit may become a 
matter of interest to the world, and unless 
we have knowledge that the author was 
ashamed of some mistake, the work of any 
recognised poet is the rightful property of 
students. In the case of the very greatest 
poets, of course, unless the author succeeds 
himself in destroying the record, every scrap 
of creative work will in time be the subject 
of investigation. Kirke White is perhaps not 
quite in the class of Milton or Keats, who 
by their excellence have forfeited any claims 


to privacy in what they wrote. But as the. 


author of one or two of our finest hymns, 
as a romantic poet of blameless life, as a 
highly typical poet of his time (who won 
the admiration of Byron and Southey—an 
odd pair) I do regard him as a person of 
sufficient importance to excuse the printing 
of a poem which has any biographical, his- 
torical, or critical interest. 

The poem here published will hardly 
advance the reputation of Kirke White, 
though it will not detract from it. But it does 
give us some new information about him, 
in that it tends to confirm what a reading 
of his collected works suggests, that he was 
much under the influence of Collins. For 
the Ode to Simplicity not only repeats a 
title of Collins, but seems to be more or 
less consciously in his manner. It also is of 
considerable interest in revealing how closely 
Kirke White approximated to the view 
of no less a poet than Wordsworth, about 
the founders of the romantic movement. It 
was to Burns and Chatterton that the poets 
looked as their leaders and inspiration. The 
modern world tends to continue to honour 
Burns, and, alas, to some degree to forget 
Chatterton. But the poets themselves have 
tended to see in the master of simple beauty 
in dialect, and the master of antique quaint- 
ness a certain real parallel. Kirke White 
renders no such magnificent tribute to the 
two “inventors” as does Wordsworth in 
“Resolution and Independence.” But his 
coupling of Burns and Chatterton is still a 
very significant one. 


Finally, the “ new ” poem raises a question 
in one’s mind which, though mere conjec- 
ture, may deserve notice. The fourth stanza 
reminds one remotely of the ‘Song to 
David’ of Christopher Smart. One wonders 
if White had seen and admired that magni- 
ficent poem, which the eighteenth century 
had neglected. 


ODE TO SIMPLICITY. 


Oh thou ! whose features frank, impart 
A faithful picture of thy heart, 
With unconcealing smile. 
Whose simple Robe is o’er thee thrown, 
Unconscious of a studded Zone, 5 
Or art’s attractive wile, 


Thee, sweet Simplicity, I call, 
From where Ilyssus’ waters fall, 
With softly soothing sound ; 
Or where thy form its vigils keeps 10 
Where Sophocles thy High Priest sleeps, 
In consecrated ground. 


Oh ! where dost thou reside, content, 
What humble spot dost thou frequent 
Remote from Dedal noise, | 
For off’rings to thy shrine I'll bring, 15 
The simple flow’rets of the spring, 
Congenial with thy Joys. 


By them, who swept the hallow’d lyre. 
By Jeremiah’s solemn ire, 20 
~ David’s holy fear, . 
By him—the youth*. whose awful form 
I see, in ev'ry midnight storm, 
With blood-shot eye career ; 


By Euston’s Bardt, thy darling child, 25 
By himt whose artless woodnotes wild 
Bade Scotia’s bleak hills smile, 
I'd woo thee to my rustic Cot, 
Where sober peace—the world forgot, 
The unseen hours beguile. 


Where’er thou dwell’st—where’er thou art, 
Oh come, and rule my guileless heart, 
Nor e’er resign thy sway, 
Thou'lt [find] no affectation there, 
honest sincere, 35 
S open as t ay. 
H. K. Wuite. 


Nottingham. 
_*Chatterton. + Bloomfield. +Burns. 

(TEXTUAL NOTES. — Line 4 “ Whose simple robe 
is ” written over erasure ; first reading quite illegible 
save for letter “‘y”’; Line 19, “swept” written 
above cancelled “ struck ”; Line 30, “ beguile” is 
plain and needed for rhyme, and the poet probably 
regarded ‘‘ world forgot *’ not as an absolute and 
part of the subject; Line 34. a word is demanded 
by the meti and sense, “find” is a conjectural 
restoration; the three identifications are the poet’s 
own notes). 


This is perhaps a good place to note that 
in my publication of another poem by Kirke 
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White, at clxxix. 164, I.transcribed one line 
incorrectly; the third: line should read “I 
contemplate yon river’s foam.” 


T. O. MABBOTT. 
Hunter College, New York. 


SOME LITERARY TERMS. 
_ Il. ACCENT. 


the common meaning—a local or 
national ‘peculiarity in the quality or 
pitch of spoken words—two examples will 
suffice. Sir Thomas More has been quoted 
for the saying that an Englishman speaks all 
languages with a French accent—except 
French; the epigram on Lalus having these 
lines: 
Et Gallice omnem, praeter unam Gallicam [sonat], 
Nam Gallicam sonat Britannice. 
and Thackeray makes the profound remark 
that all accents are pretty from pretty lips. 
The distinction between musical accent 
and stress accent is fully and clearly given 
by the Oxford Dictionary. The ancient 
Greek accent was musical, the accented 
syllables being a fifth higher than those not 
accented. Hobbes knew a Greek who could 
“ sing” Xenophon to him in the old style. 
But in modern Greek the accents have be- 
come marks of stress. The Athenian port 
Phaléron has thus become Phdléron. Our 
difficulty in reconciling accent with quantity 
is thus touched by Fuller: “ The Greek is 
full and stately in sound; only it pities our 
artist to see the vowels therein racked in 
pronouncing them, hanging oftentimes one 
way by their native force, and haled another 
by their accents which countermand them.” 
In English this accent is conspicuous at the 
end of questions, a rising pitch; as in Gil- 
bert’s “ What, never? ” and in the tendency 
to drop the pitch otherwise, ‘“‘ No, never! ” 
Sullivan’s music follows suit. Bacon remarks 
that this sentence-accent has been little 
noticed. The Cork accent may resemble the 
Greek.. Sir W. Raleigh wrote of an Irish- 
man at an inn: “ When he orders his dinner, 
his voice goes up and down like a child’s. 
’ In English words of two or more syllables 
one syllable is pronounced with a special 
emphasis or stress given by a louder tone 
of voice with or without a rise in pitch: 
e.g: begin, machine, dainty, prébable, ani- 
mésity. Monosyllables in a sentence usually 


carry. an accent, but conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, and pronouns, of one syllable, are not 
accented unless they are emphatic, i.e., con- 
trasted with another of their kind expressed 


| or understood: e.g., Wé know better. Come 


with your shield or 6n it. Such a sentence 
as “It was and | said not or” must be so 
printed if it is to be immediately intelligible. 
Accent is so important an element of English 
speech, and consequently of English verse— 
“ the chief lord and grave governor of num- 
bers” Daniel calls it—that we define feet in 
poetry by Accent, not by Quantity as the 
Greeks and Romans did, and poets often 
ignore the latter entirely. Coleridge could 
write an anapaestic line like this: “ With a 
leap | and a bound | the swift alnapaests 
throng. |" One of Byron’s anapaests is 
“blue | wave rolls night | ly.” The phrase 
“verse accent” is sometimes used, referring 
to those syllables in a line on which the 
accent would lie if the line was normal: 
e.g. “ The béy | stodd on | the btirn | ing 
déck,” a four-foot iambic line varied by a 
trochee in the second place. It is a very 
elementary error to accent the “on” in 
reading, but we probably give it a little more 
value than if it were the first syllable of a 
foot. The variety and liveliness given by 
this clash of word-accent and verse-accent 
may be noticed in Chapman’s Homer, where- 
as in Pope’s it is almost abolished. Long 
words may have two accents, e.g., vulner- 
ability. Those who attempt the impossible 
** Deuteronomy,” on the ground that the first 
o is too unimportant for an accent, seem to 
swallow ‘“astrénomy” and “ gedlogy” all 
right, 

The tendency of English speech is to throw 
the accent back: Niagara ” and “ balcony” 
were once so pronounced: “ quandary ” and 
“ vagary seem to be going the same way. 
On the contrary phlégmatic, sticcessor, cén- 
fessor, hérizon are heard no longer, and 
similarly we have banished July and cément, 
though both are familiar to readers of our 
older verse. I have heard “ceément” in 
Gloucestershire. 

JANE GREEN. 


A NOTE_ON POPE’S HOMER: Ill 


THe Free Fantasias.—Often Pope | 


will stray far from his text and execute 
what musicians might call a free fan- 
tasia on the theme. I quote some 
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examples with more literal versions for com-. 
parison, but Pope’s melody is beyond me; ’ 
perhaps it is not consistent with fidelity to 


Why with our wiser elders should we strive? 


The gods still love them, and they always — 


thrive. 

Ye see, to Ajax I must yield the prize; 

He to Ulysses, still more aged and wise; 

(A green old age unconscious of decays, 

That prove the hero born in better days) 

Behold his vigour in this active race! 

Achilles only boasts a swifter pace: 

For who can match Achilles? He who can, 

Must yet be more than hero, more than man. 
Pope 23. 925. 


O King forbear 
To tempt my youth, for youth is apt to err: 
But can I, absent from my prince’s sight, 
Take gifts in secret, that must shun the light? 
What from our Master’s int’rest thus we 
draw, 

Is but a licens’d theft that ‘scapes the law. 
Respecting him, my soul abjures th’ offence; 
And as the crime, I dread the consequence. 
Thee, far as Argos, pleas’d I could convey; 
Guard of thy life and partner of thy way: 
On thee attend, thy safety to maintain, 
O’er pathless forests, or the roaring main. 

Pope 24. 529. 


Now each by turns indulg’d the gush of woe, 

And now the mingled tides together flow: 

This low on earth, that gently bending o'er, 

A father one, and one a son deplore: 

But great Achilles diff’rent passions rend, 

And now his sire he mourns, and now his 

friend. 

Th’ infectious softness thro’ the heroes ran; 

One solemn universal shower began; 

They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. 
Pope 24. 638. 


THE “COMPLETE PEERAGE’ AND 

‘THE HISTORY OF PARLIAMENT.’ 
—The “Complete Peerage,’ iii, 191, says 
that Sir John Cheney, K.G., was the son of 
John Cheney by Eleanor, dau. and co.-h. 
of Sir John Shottisbrooke; the ‘ History of 
Parliament,’ i, 767, says that he was son of 
Sir John Cheney by Eleanor dau. and h. 
of Sir Robert Shottesbrook and that Sir 
Robert was heir to his brother John. Both 
accounts are inaccurate. In July 1474 


the original. Anyhow I do not strain the 
re for the sake of rhyme, as Pope 
s done twice in the last extract. 


Ye all know well, my friends, what I would 
say: 
Gods ever honour old men, so to-day; 
For Ajax has a few more years than I, 
But he is of a race long since gone by. 
Yet green is that old age, they say: whom 
none 
Could rival in the race save Peleus’ son. 
Il. 23. 787. 


Thou makest trial of my youth, old sir, 

Nor shalt persuade me, bidding me to err 

Taking your gifts without Achilles’ leave. 

I fear him, and would think it shame to 
receive 

Gifts meant for him, lest it should work me 
woe. 

But gladly as thy escort I would go 

Even to Argos, courteous at command, 

Tending thee on ship-board or on the. land. 

Nor would an assailant slight this guarding 


hand. 
Il. 24. 433. 


And as they both bethought them of their 


ead, 
Old Priam, at Achilles’ feet low laid, 
Wept sore for Hector’s fiery goodlihead, 
But for his sire Achilles, and again 
He wept Patroclus; and of those two men 
The bitter cry went up thro’ all the house. 
Il. 24, 509. 


RICHARD HuSSEY. 


Eleanor, late wife of Sir John Cheyne, and 
her* sons, John, William, Robert; Roger, 
Alexander and Humphrey had license to 
endow a chantry at Faringdon, lately 
built by her: father Robert Shottes- 
brook, Knight, to pray for the souls of Sir 
Robert and Edith, his first wife, and Eliza- 
beth (Isabel), his second wife, and Sir 
John Cheyne (Cal. Pat. 449). A _ de 
banco suit of Trinity term 7 Ed. IV 
shows that Sir Robert was heir male of his 
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elder brother John Shottesbroke, but that 
John’s lands had passed with his daughter 
and heir Elizabeth to John Rogers, from 
whose descendants, as the ‘ History of Parlia- 
ment’ records, p. 723, they were inherited by 
Sir William Essex. But the pedigree deduced 
from the pleadings by Wrottesley (Peds. 
from Plea Rolls, Genealogist 19 p. 106) is 
itself incorrect, since it makes John Shottes- 
broke d.s.p. not d.s.p.m. This misled the 


editor of the ‘History of Parliament’ into. 


contradictory statements. 

The descent of the manors of West Wood- 
hay, given in V.C.H. Berks, iv, 243, of Stan- 
don, in Feudal Aids, v, 9, 21, of Purton, 
ibid. v, 262, vi, 535, and of Becket, ibid. vi, 
400, indicates the true pedigree. 

Heraldry, once again, enables us to check 
the evidence of these records.1 When Ash- 
mole made his Visitation of Berkshire in 
1665 he saw, in painted glass and sketched 
in a book now in the Bodleian, Ashm. MS. 
850, the shield of Sir Gilbert Shottesbroke 
at Fyfield, fol. 71, bearing Shottesbroke im- 
paling Standon, the shield of Sir John 
Cheney at Childrey, fol. 137, with Cheney 
impaling Shottesbroke, the shield of John 
Rogers in the Essex chapel in Lambourn 
church, fol. 153, with Rogers impaling 
Shottesbroke impaled with Standon? and on 
the tomb below it, where they may still be 
seen, the coats of Shottesbroke and Rogers 
quartered in the shield of Sir William Essex. 

John and Robert were sons of Sir Gilbert 
Shottesbroke by Elizabeth dau. and co.-h. 
of Vivian Standon of Staffs, as appears by 
a pedigree in the Ancestor xi, 69. There must 
apparently have been a third brother, for in 
the oriel window of Christ Church hall, 
Oxford, is an early Tudor shield bearing 
Standon and Shottesbroke quarterly impaling 
Tame of Fairford. It seems to be one of a 
series of five Tame shields noted by an 
anonymous topographer, whose MS. is now 
at Parker’s bookshop, in the windows of an 
inn at Abingdon in the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Three of them are now in the windows 
of the hall of the Abbey, Sutton Courtenay, 
and the remaining one is missing. They 
represented the marriages of 

(1) Edmund Langley of Siddington with 
Joan, dau. of John Tame. 

(2) Edmund Tame, grandson of John, with 


1 Cf. ‘ Some Curious Impalements,’ clxx. 442. 
2 clxxxiii. 276. 


Catherine Dennis. 

(3) John Tyringham, of Bucks with Eliza- 
beth, dau. of Edmund Brudenel; these were 
the parents of Elizabeth Tyringham, wife of 
Sir Edmund Tame, son of John and father 
of Edmund above. 

For these identifications there is ample 
pedigree evidence, but of the marriage rep- 
resented by the shield at Christ Church as 
of the provenance of the glass and its 
removal to its present position nothing is 
known, and any information would be wel- 
come. 

The ‘Complete Peerage,’ ii, 34, says that 
Roger, son of Roger, Lord Bavent, married 
Hawise, whose maiden name is not stated. 
The Cartulary of St. Frideswide’s, O.HS. 
xxxi, 9, 15, shows that she was the fourth 
daughter of William Lord Montagu by his 
wife Elizabeth Montfort. Her name appears 
in the charters by which her mother con- 
veyed Stockwell Mead, i.e., Christ Church 
Meadow, to the Priory to found a chantry 
for the souls of her ten children, and she is 
represented with her brothers and sisters on 
their mother’s tomb in Oxford Cathedral. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


(PHE PANCAKE BELL (s.v. ‘ The Pudding 
Bell’ clxxxvii. 257, 307).—From_ the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1790: 


The great bell which used to be rung on Shrove 
Tuesday, to call the people together for the purpose 


of confssing their sins, was called Pan-cake Bell, a . 


name which it still retains in some places where this 
custom is still kept up. 


Macauley, in his History and Antiquities 
of Claybrook, in Leicestershire, says: 


On Shrove Tuesday a bell rings at noon, which 
is oa for the people to begin frying their Pan- 
cakes. 


In ‘A Vindication of the Letter out of 
the North, concerning Bishop Lake’s Declar- 
ation of his dying in the belief of the Doc- 
trine of Passive Obedience, etc. (1690), we 
find the subsequent passage: 


They have for a long time at York had a custom 
(which now challenges the privilege of a prescrip 
tion) that all the apprentices, journeymen, and other 
servants of the town, had the liberty to go into 
the Cathedral, and ring the Pancake-bell (as we call 
it in the country) on Shrove Tuesday; and that 
being a time that a great many came out of the 
country to see the city (if not their friends) and 
church; to oblige the ordinary people, the Minster 
used to be left open that day, to let them go up 
to see the Lanthorn and Bells, which were sure 
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to be pretty well excercised, and that was thought 
a more innocent advertisement than being at the 
alehouse. . . 

Taylor, the Water Poet, in his Jack-a-Lent 
(1620), gives the following curious account 
of Shrove Tuesday : 

Shrove Tuesday, at whose entrance in the morn- 
ing all the whole kingdom is inquiet, but by that 
time the clocks strikes eleven, which (by the help 
of a knavish sexton) is commonly before nine, then 
there is a bell rung, cal’d the Pancake-bell, the 
sound whereof makes thousands of people dis- 
tracted, and forgetful either of manners or human- 
itie; then there is a thing called wheaten floure, 
which the Cookes do mingle with water, eggs, spice, 
and other tragical, magicall inchantments, and then 
they put it by little and little into a frying pan of 

ing suet, where it makes a confused dissmal 
hissing (like the Lernean Snakes in the reeds of 
Acheron, Stix, or Phlegeton). until at last, by the 
skill of the Cooke, it is transformed into the forme 
of a Flip-Jack, cal’d a Pancake, which ominous 
incantation the ignorant people doe dovoure very 
greedily. Then Tim Tatters (a most opulent vil- 
laine), with an ensigne made of a piece of a Baker’s 
mawkin fi’xt upon a broomestaffe, he displaies his 
dreadful colours, and. calling the ragged regiment 
together, makes an illiterate oration, stuff’t with 
most plentiful of discretion. 


STANLEY RUBINSTEIN. 


a WONDERFUL.” — The active sense 
“ wondering ” is marked as obsolete 
by the ‘O.E.D.’, the last example being of 
the sixteenth century. But Swinburne’s 
‘Hymn to Proserpine’ has “ And the won- 
derful waters knew her.” 
HIBERNICUS. 


SOME BLUNDERS OF CELEBRATED 

AUTHORS.—In ‘Dombey and Son,’ 
chap. iv, Captain Cuttle is thus introduced: 
_ “ An addition to the little party now made 
its appearance, in the shape of a gentleman 
in a wide suit of blue, with a hook instead 
of a hand attached to his right wrist,” but 
in chap. xxiii there are difficulties perhaps 
not noticed by many readers: 

“The Captain in his own apartment was 
sitting with his hands in his pockets and his 
legs drawn up under his chair.” 

“*Clara a-hoy!’ cried the Captain, 
putting a hand to éach side of his mouth.” 
And yet within a page or two there is men- 
tion of his “ outstretched hook.” Later in the 
same chapter Sol Gills is referred to as 

“ Squeezing both the Captain’s hands, with 
uncommon fervour.” & 


Readers’ Queries. 


THE TWO MANORS OF BATH. 


THE Benedictine cathedral-priory of Bath 
was dissolved in 1539. In 1543, a large 
slice of the former priory property, includ- 
ing the site and precinct of Bath Priory and 
lands in Lyncombe and Widcombe, near 
Bath, was granted by Henry VIII to Hum- 
phrey Colles, who almost immediately after 
obtained a licence from the Crown, dated 
18 March 1543, to enable him to dispose of 
his Bath property to Matthew Colthurst, of 
Wardour Castle, Wilts, whose successors in 
title were his son Edmund Colthurst, the 
Halls of Bradford, Wilts, Rachel Pierrepont, 
née Baynton (the Hall heiress), and her son 
Evelyn, 2nd Duke of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

I have recently inspected abstracts of a 
number of leases of lands in Lyncombe and 
Widcombe granted by members of the Hall 
and Pierrepont families, between the years 
1618 and 1753. Under the terms of these 
leases, the tenants were required to do suit 
and service at the courts and assemblies of 
the tenants of the landlord to be holden 
for his Manor of Bath. The courts were 
held at the Guildhall, Bath, twice in the year. 

What, then, was this Manor of Bath, 
which was also among the property settled 
on the marriage, in 1711, of William Pierre- 
pont and Rachel Baynton, and was later 
devised by the will, dated 5 July 1770, of 
their son Evelyn, 2nd Duke of Kingston, 
who died at Bath in 1773? It would seem 
that we must identify it with the Manor of 
Bath entered in Domesday as belonging to 
the church of Bath, and that it was quite 
distinct from the Bishop’s Manor of Bath 
mentioned later on in this note. 

The translation of the Domesday entry 
(Vict. Hist. Som. i, 458) reads: “* The Church 
of St. Peter of Bath has a manor .which is 
called Bade (Bath) which is the seat of the 
abbey (caput ipsius abbatie) which Sewold 
the abbot held T.R.E.; has in the same 
‘borough’ 24 burgesses paying 20 shillings. 
There (is) a mill paying 20 shillings, and 12 
acres of meadow. Total value 40 shillings.” 

Seignorial rights and privileges comprising 
courts-leet, view of frankpledge, fairs, mar- 
kets, tolls, etc., were included in the licence 
of 18 March 1543, being appendant to the 
property in respect of which the licence was 
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granted. The licence expressly states that 
these franchises. were formerly held and en- 
joyed by the abbots and priors of the monas- 
tery or priory of Bath; and although the 
term “ manor ” is not anywhere used in the 
licence of 1543, it seems clear that the said 
franchises constituted what is technically 
known as a manor. It would seem there- 
fore that the Manor of Bath specified in 
the leases consisted of the said rights and 
privileges, and that as they were formerly 
enjoyed by the monastery or priory of Bath, 
we may safely identify that manor with the 
Domesday manor of Bath. 


THE BisHop’s MANOR OF BATH. 


It would appear that this manor of Bath 
comprised the rights and privileges that were 
incident to the lordship of the city of Bath. 
We learn from Domesday that in 1086, Bath 
was in the King’s hands (Vict. Hist. Som. i, 
420, 441). 

In 1091, William Rufus granted the city 
of Bath, with its mint, customs, tolls, etc., 
to John de Villula, first Bishop of Bath, for 
the augmentation of the see. This grant, of 
which a copy is given in Warner’s ‘ History 
of Bath,’ 1801, Appendix No. xii, p. 9, was 
confirmed in 1101 for 500 lb. of silver, by 
a Charter of Henry I. (Warner, Appx. No. 
xiii, p. 9) who added a gift of the hidage of 
the city, together with all pleas and other 
judicial rights and privileges (Warner, p. 
64; King & Watts, ‘ Municipal Records of 
ed 1887, p. 13; and Vict. Hist. Som. ii, 

1). 
In 1197, Savaric, fifth Bishop of Bath, 
surrendered the city to Richard I, in ex- 
change for the abbotship of Glastonbury 
(Warner, 66). 

Under King John, the Prior and monks 
of Bath were lessees of the city at an annual 
rent of £30 (Warner, 66; K. & W., 13); but 
their tenancy seems to have been deter- 
mined by Edward I, and a grant of the city 
soon followed to Robert Burnell, the king’s 
chancellor, who became Bishop of Bath and 
Wells in 1275 (Warner, Appxs. Nos. xxxvi 
(Livery) 22, and xlvi (Grant), p.-29). 

On 1 Sept. 1318, Edward II granted to 
John of Drokensford, Bishop of Bath and 
Wells and his successors, the right to hold 
a fair at his manor of Bath for ten days in 
the year, namely: “On the vigil and on 
the day and on the morrow of the feast of 
the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, and.on the 


seven following days.” This fair, known as 
“Cherry Fair,” was held in the High Street 
and adjoining streets down to 1851 (K. & W., 
p. 18, and Appx No. 8). 

On 20 June 1372, Edward III granted to 
John de Harewell, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
the right to hold a weekly market at Bath. 
King and Watts (p. 18) state that this is the 
origin of the present weekly market at Bath, 
the right to hold which no doubt passed 
from the Bishop to the municipality at the 
same time as the manor (see later). 

On 4 August Edward III (a.p. 1340), 
Roger de Wythford was appointed bailiff in 
the manor of Bath (“ Bishop Ralph’s Regis- 
yee 31b (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. ix (1895) 
p. 57). 

As late as 1573 (after the dissolution of 
Bath Priory), the Bishop was still lord of the 
Manor of Bath, and his officer presided over 
its courts-leet (P.R.O., “ Proceedings of the 
Court of Star Chamber,” 5, B. (lvii) /29, 
cited in P. R. James’ ‘ The Baths of Bath, 
1938, p. 24). 

Under Elizabeth’s Charter of 1590, a Court 
of Record and a Court Leet were granted to 
the Corporation, and the jurisdiction of these 
courts extended over the precincts of the dis- 
solved priory (Wood, ‘ Description of Bath, 
second edition, 1749, p. 203). 

The following extracts respecting the 
Bishop’s Manor of Bath are taken from the 
report on the City of Bath (issued about 
1834) by the Commissioners on Municipal 
Corporations in England and Wales: 

(i) There is a grant, dated Edward I (1283- 
4) to the bishop of Bath and Wells of a ten 
days’ fair in his manor of Bath. The Cor- 
poration is now the lord of the manor, and 
holds the fair apparently in virtue of a 
derivative title from this Grant (Report, p. 


). 

Query, the date of the Grant was 12 Edw. 
Il (1318). 

(ii) The Corporation, as lord of the manor 
of Bath, appoints Tithingmen within the city. 
At the last court, 130 were appointed. 
(Report, p. 7). 

(iii) The Court Leet is held before the 
town-clerk as steward of the manor, the 
jurisdiction of which is now blended with 
that of the city. The Corporation have no 
record of the mode in which the lordship 
of the manor under which title this court 
is held, became originally vested in them. 
The fees extracted into the Exchequer 
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belong to the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
under a composition made by the city about 
the year 1827 (Report, 9). 

‘According to King and Watts (p. 27), 
there may have been no formal conveyance 
of the city and its franchises to the citizens. 
There must, however, have been some par- 
ticular period when the Bishop admitted 
their title, and it is a significant fact that two 
grants to the Bishop are preserved among 
the municipal records at the Guildhall, Bath. 

The explanation of the matter seems to 
be that the Bishop, as may be inferred from 
a Charter of 26 Henry VI (K. & W. 28) 
farmed or “ let” the reversion of the city to 
the citizens at a fee farm rent; and this rent 
becoming fixed or customary, gave to the 
citizens the absolute enjoyment of all the 
franchises, of which the manor virtually con- 
sisted. Ever since the reign of Richard i, 
when Bath received its first Charter, dated 
from Dover 7 Dec. 1189, just before the king 
sailed for Normandy (K. & W., 4), the citi- 
zens had been acquiring rights and privileges 
independent of those of the Bishop; and it 
was thus that they gradually gained free- 
dom from the Bishop’s seignory or lord- 
ship over the city, which, as stated above, 
eventually became vested in them. 

I understand that none of the Court Rolls 
is now in the custody of the Town Clerk 
of Bath, which official was formerly the 
steward of the manor. What has become of 
these court rolls? Has any record of the 
Composition of 1827 been published? 


(Abstract of one of the above-mentioned 
Leases). 


4 August 1703. Indenture between John 
Hall of Bradford Wilts, Esq., of the one 
part & Francis Yerberry of Ashley, malster, 
of the other part. The said J. Hall in con- 
sideration of £200 paid by Yerberry Did 
demise to Yerberry 

All that down sheep sleight or pasture 
called or known by the Name of Odd- 
wood Down alias Oddowne being now 
2 Closes and bearing French grass con- 
taining by estimation 60 acres situate 
in the Parish of Lincombe & Widcombe 

' in the County of Somerset 

To hold to Yerberry for 99 years if 3 

lives therein named or any of them should 

so long live at the yearly rent of 13s. 3d. 

& also yielding and doing suite and ser- 

vice to and at the Courts and assemblies 


of the Tenants of the said Hall, his heirs 
and assigns to be holden for his or their 
Manor of Bath. 

. J. P. E. FALCONER. 


RICHARD WHITING, LAST ABBOT OF 

GLASTONBURY. — The ‘D.N.B’ 
gives no date of birth or parentage of the 
above. The Victoria County History, Somer- 
setshire, says he was the son of a Glaston- 
bury tenant at Wrington and was brought 
up at the Monastic School at Glaston- 
bury with a view to his becoming 
a monk and priest, and, according to 
the Register of Bishop King, he was 
M.A. of Cambridge 1483, D.D. 1505, 
Acolyte September 1498,  sub-deacon 
1499, Deacon 1500, Priest 6 March 1501. 
Burke’s ‘Armoury’ gives “ Whiting of 
Glastonbury ” as ‘A cross botonée between 
two leopards heads in chief and in base as 
many cinque foils.” The arms in the win- 
dow in his honour at Ampleforth Abbey 
Church appear, from a photograph I have, 
to be a chevron charged with three plates 
between three strawberries leaved and stalked 
in chief a mitre, a pelican and a fish (? 
whiting). Which arms are correct? Why I 
am interested is that in going through the 
Strode pedigree: recently I find Edward 
Strode buried at Shepton Mallet 1555/6 mar- 
tied Alice, daughter of Robert Whiting, 
brother of the last Abbot of Glastonbury. 
She died 1592/3. William Whiting is one 
of the overseers of Edward Strode’s will and 
Thomas Whiting the elder is a witness. His 
widow, Alice Strode in her will 1592, refers 
to her brother Thomas Whiting and he is 
also a witness to the codicil. Has anything 
in the way of parentage of the martyr been 
added since the notes above were written? 


A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddington, Middx. 


BELLEBELLE AT BERKHAMSTED, 

1184.—Queen Eleanor, at large for a 
spell, was housed in Berkhamsted Castle 
during the fall of 1184. With her was her 
28-years-old daughter Matilda, duchess of 
Saxony, Duke Henry the Lion himself, may- 
be their two boys, known to have been then 
on this side of the water, and certainly their 
fair-starred bairn of three months or so, 
Henry of Winchester. The accounts include 
charges for finery and rich furs for just 
two people, the queen and someone with the 
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butterfly name, possibly a pet one, of Belle- 
belle. Who was this damsel? Could she 
have been a budding daughter of Matilda’s? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


NUMBER OF THIEVES TO A GANG. 

—To think at once of thieves and of 
numbers is to see Morgiana on her mission 
of immobilising the scabrous forty ensconced 
in leathern oil-jars outside the house of Ali 
Baba. Of a gang of fifty thieves we have 
no reason to think. Why, then, did Byron 
(‘ Don Juan,’ canto I, cviii) do so as a matter 
of course? 

When people say, “I’ve told you fifty times,” 
They mean to scold, and very often do; 
When poets say, “ I’ve written fifty rhymes,” 

They make you dread that they'll recite them 
too: 
In gangs of fifty, thieves commit their crimes ; 
At fifty love for love is rare, ’tis true, 
But then, no doubt, it equally as true is" 
A good deal may be bought for fifty Louis. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13 Cranham Street, Oxford. 


WOOLRICH, WOOLRIDGE, WOOL- 

DRIDGE.—I am collecting data rela- 
tive to the family and shall be most grateful 
for any references, copies of pedigrees, etc. 
Especially of branches where the name is 
spelt -ridge, and -dridge. Should any reader 
have any MS. that he would be prepared 
to loan for copying, I can promise a safe 
and speedy return. I might add that I have 
notes of all references in the Transactions 
of the Shropshire Arch. Soc. and the Collec- 
tions of the Staffordshire Record Society, as 
well as the Visitation of Shropshire, and the 
‘History of Leeds.’ 


E. BERNARD WOooLRYCH. 
48 Brooks Road, Manchester, 16. 


WARBLINGTON CASTLE, HAMP- 
SHIRE.—This fortified manor was once 
owned by the knightly family of Cotton. 

Sometime in the eighteenth century the 
castle appears to have been the property of 
a Mr. Panton of Piccadilly. It came to him 
by marriage from the Lumleys. , 

I would be glad to know at what period 
the Lumleys owned Warblington Castle, and 
to which branch of the Lumley family it 
belonged. Any other relevant information 
will be welcomed. 

JOHN EVELYN. 


‘THE BRITISH LION.—When did the 

British lion first appear in the Royal 
Coat-of-Arms? I have an idea that the 
present lions in the quarterings were origin- 
ally leopards, and in Brittany somewhere | 
have seen a monument to an English defeat 
(very long ago) in which the retreating 
animal appears as a leopard. 


CHARLEMONT. 
A PUZZLE.—What is wrong with the fol- 
lowing announcement? “ Sir — — was 


married to Priscilla, daughter of the Earl 
of ——, on September 10, 1752.” The names 
have nothing to do with it. 


JaMES M. OsBorn. 
(From Johnsonian News-Letter, November 
1944.) 


[NVENTIONS : 
Self-starter on motor-cars. First invented 
1911. By whom? Where? Whose car in 


Britain first had a self-starter? 

Submarine cable-——What date was cable 
completed between England and (a) U.S.A.; 
(b) India; (c) Gibraltar; (d) Australia? 
What book gives this information? 

Telephone. — Automatic with dialling 
device; invented 1911. By whom?’ Where 
first installed? When introduced to Britain? 


H. A. 


EREMY BENTHAM.—He lived some 
time at Queen Street Place, London. 
What is that called nowadays? 
H. A. 


LUDWIG VON HOHNEL.—A German 
explorer, living in 1888. Biographical 
details wanted. 
H. A. 


WILLIAM DOUGLAS.—A song writer 
who wrote ‘ Annie Laurie.’ Biographi- 
cal details wanted. Also of Miss Anne 
Laurie. 
H. A. 


MAIN GERBAULT.—French _ traveller 
(lone sailor) and international lawn ten- 

nis player. Died December 1941 at Portu- 

guese Timor. Where and when born? © 


H. A. 


OURCE WANTED. — “ God and I only know 
what is in my heart.” 
A. MeN. 


JANU 
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Replies. 


PIKE AND PYKE FAMILIES IN 
ENGLAND. 


(See 10 S. viii. 44; clxv. 268 and references 
there given.) 


THERE are several distinct, separate and, 
apparently, unrelated families of this 
name in England. Their surnames may not 
all have been derived from one source. The 
Pikes or Pykes in Wiltshire (the records there 
spell the name both ways indifferently), 
descended, according to tradition, from a 
John Picus, Count of Mirandula, a lordship 
in Italy (clxxv. 135). In a branch of the 
family living at Marten Manor from about 
1571 onward (3 S. iv. 110; clxxv. 266), the 
Christian name Edmond. or Edmund was 
rather commonly used, but this is not of 
any special significance. Some members of 
the family removed from Wiltshire to Lon- 
don. Many of the Pikes in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, post 1635, some of whom 
became members of the Pike Family Associ- 
ation of America (11 S. vii. 103; clxvi. 62) 
trace from a John Pike (born at Landford, 
Wilts) and Dorothy Daye, his wife, who, 
with five of their children, migrated from 
England to Boston, Massachusetts, in 1635. 
Cf.‘ Dictionary of American Biography,’ vol. 
xiv. pp. 593-600; (New York, 1933). This 
couple had several distinguished descendants, 
including General Zebulon Montgomery 
Pike (1779-1813), the discoverer of Pike’s 
Peak, in Colorado, Much additional inform- 
ation is in the possession of the Secretary 
of the Pike Family Association, 175 Mount 
Vernon Street, West Newton, Massachusetts. 
In Derbyshire, not far from the village of 
Youlgreave, is a place called “ Pike-Hall” 
which is a farmhouse now; see the Index 
Archaeologia, vol. x, p. 25. A set of that 
publication is in the library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Burlington House, London. 
The Pikes or Pykes to whom the present 
notes chiefly relate, areesaid to be derived 
from a Norman ancestor who settled in 
Devon. He bore-a form of the surname 
de Lucie (from the Latin Jucius, a pike-fish); 
see clxvi. 62. The Rev. Richard Peek, of 
“De Lucie,” Sidcup, Kent, Rector of the 
Church of St. Magnus-the-Martyr, Lower 
Thames Street, London, E.C., made some 


personal researches, before 1911, in certain 
contemporary documents, in Devon, which 
showed that the names de Lucie and Pike 
or Pyke, were used more or less_inter- 
changeably for the same person, and in the 
same document. The Rev. Richard Peek 
caused to be “Privately printed for the 
family only,” a small but interesting book 
of some thirty pages containing considerable 
information bearing upon the subject. The 
author intended to elucidate the whole 
matter, at greater length, in his proposed 
work entitled ‘The Book of Peeks,’ but 
whether or not the latter book ever 
appeared in type, I do not know. 

Some of the Pykes or Pikes in Deven 
moved to Somersetshire. Collinson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Somerset,’ vol. iii, p. 7, says, in part: 


“* The family of Pyke or Pike were the next posses- 
sors of Ash Manor, which became then termed 
Pyke’s Ash. William Pyke married Alice Bowring, 
daughter of Thomas Bowring of Bowrings Leigh in 
county Devon; issue: Robert Pike, son and heir 
assessed at Pike’s Ash in 22nd year of Henry 
VIII...” From this family of Pike or Pyke, in 
Somerset, there seem to have been many descen- 
- Many missing facts remain to be assembled 
ater. 

Late in the sixteenth century, one Phillip 
Pyke, of Banwell, county Somerset, married 
an Alice —— and had issue, two sons: 
George Pyke, of Aynsham, Oxon, and 
Edward Pyke, of Queenhithe Ward, London, 
dyer, fl. 1643. The latter, if one may rely 
upon circumstantial evidence, was, probably, 
identical with the Edward Pyke who was 
living in the parish of St. Mary Somerset, 
London, circa 1611. His wife then was an 
Elizabeth, by whom he had issue: Michael, 
Jheremiah, Elizabeth, Samuel, Daniell, 
Nathaniell and Abraham, between the years 
1611 and 1623, as shown in the printed 
register of St. Mary Somerset, London. 
Edward Pyke’s wife, Elizabeth, probably 
predeceased him, for a licence to marry was 
granted by the Dean of Westminster, 12 
Nov. 1628, to Edward Pyke and Anne Jones, 
widow. The printed register of St. Mary 
Somerset, London, also contains these two 
baptismal entries of children of Edward and 
Anne Pyke: (i) Danell Pyke, 9 Jan. 1630/1; 
(ii) Anne Pyke, 5 Feb. 1731/2. In the Visi- 
tation of London, 1634 and 1635, (vol. ii, p. 
183; London, Harleian Society, 1883) appear 
Edward Pyke and his wife, Anne, daughter 
of E— Euans and relict of —— Jones. The 
children are there named as Michaell, 
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Jherimiah, Nathaniell, Anne. Therefore the 
two Edward Pykes, one living 1611-1623 and 
the other 1628-1635 certainly seem to have 
been identical. This supposition, however, is 
based principally upon the identity of 
Christian names of three sons: Michaell, 
Jherimiah and Nathaniell; (clxvi. 62, 303). 
There appears to be some reason to think 
that this family of Pyke, in Queenhithe 
Ward, London, post.1634/5, may have been 
related to the Pykes in the parish of St. 
Leonard, Shoreditch and to those of that 
name in the two parishes of All Hallows 
Staining, and St. Olave, Hart Street, which 
adjoined one another and were consolidated 
in 1870. See the Rev. Alfred Povah’s 
‘Annals of the Parishes of St. Olave Hart 
Street and Allhallows Staining, in the City 
of London’; pp. xi. and 356; London, 1894. 
Of that work, copy No. 39 of the edition 
de luxe, signed by the author, is in my 
possession. 

Descended, at least in certain instances, 
from some of the Pykes in the three parishes 
last above mentioned, there were others of 
the name who were living in Greenwich, 
Deptford or adjacent towns, during the first 
half of the eighteenth century. A special list 
of references to Pyke and Pike wills and 
administrations in P.C.C. Somerset House, 
London, 1675-1784, compiled by the late Mr. 
R. J. Beevor (1839-1937) was published in 
the Magazine of jHistory, vol. ix, pp. 213, 
289, 342; New York, 1909. Some other data 
appeared in a pamphlet, printed in London, 
in 1933, of which a copy is in the British 
Museum, press-mark : 9907, pp. 3. 

My own interest, at present, relates chiefly 
to two brothers: William Pyke and James 
Pyke. The former may have been 
identical with his namesake, whose will, as 
of Middlesex, was proved in January, 
1732/3; P.C.C., register Bedford, folio 21. 
This will has not, as yet, been examined and 
is not available now but, probably, will be 
later. The will of a James Pyke, of Upper 
Moorfield, parish of St. Leonard, Shore- 
ditch, dated 18 July, 1750; proved 21 June 
1751 (P.C.C., register Busby, folio 186 and 
admon., in 1766) mentions, inter alia, the 
testator’s “late brother William Pyke” and 
the latter’s children, including William Pyke 
the younger, who, at the declared age of 25 
years, married 28 Feb. 1746/7, a Mrs. Sarah 
Day, widow, whose age is not given in the 
records. 


See The Genealogist, new series, . 


vol. xxiv. p. 288. James Pyke, the testator, 
must have died between 18 July 1750 and 21 
June 1751. An examination of the burial 
register of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, for that 
period, did not reveal any entry of his inter- 
ment. He may have been buried elsewhere, 
perhaps at Deptford, but this is mere specu- 
lation. The two brothers, William and James 
Pyke, above mentioned, had two sisters, 
Mary (who married a William Cooper) and 
Elizabeth, wife of Thomas Norton, of 
Refford, Northants. With these various clues 
in mind, one would naturally seek a (? Wil- 
liam or James) Pyke, who was living in or 
near London, before 1730, and who had, at 
least, two sons, William and James Pyke, and 
two daughters, Mary and Elizabeth. While 
these facts do help to narrow the quest, none 
of the names mentioned are uncommon. The 
seemingly relevant archives contain many 
possible coincidences which are confusing. 
Every genealogist, at one time or another, 
has had to face similar difficulties, requiring 
great care in their study or elucidation. 

Extract from Southfleet, Kent, 1886, 
Ledger, North Aisle: “ Here lyeth Interr’d 
the Body of Thomas Pyke, Gent., of St. 
James, Westminster, who departed this life, 
Augt. 2d., 1725, aged 52 years.” My corres- 
pondent who kindly supplied this entry 
added: “The arms, which appear also, 
might imply some connection with the 
family of Pyke, of Queenhithe Ward, Lon- 
don, of whom a short account is given in 
the ‘ Visitation of London,’ 1634/5.” The 
will of a Thomas Pyke, of Middlesex, was 
proved in August 1725; P.C.C. register Rom- 
ney, folio 179. 

About 1914, the late Lieut-Col. G. S. Parry 
wrote to me: “In the churchyard at St. 
Paul’s, Deptford, there is an altar-tomb with 
this inscription: ‘This is the family vault 
of James Pike,’ but if there was ever any 
other inscription it has disappeared.” The 
parish of St. Paul’s, Deptford, was not 
created until 1730. 

E. F. M. 


BAZOUKA (rectius BAZOOKA) (clxxxvii. 
257).—Front-line reporters described the 
bazooka when it became a general issue 
towards the end of 1943. Time and news- 
paper space do not allow these efficient and 
hard-driven men to add a footnote to every 
fresh mention of the weapon. 
A long tube, the bazooka has special 
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sights. Ahead of the trigger is a drop- 
projection which, held by the left hand, 
enables the gun to be raised, lowered, and 
steadied as it rests on the right shoulder 
of a man kneeling on his right knee. A 
second soldier, standing behind, does the 
loading. 

To quote from an advertisement, “ Two- 
Man Tornado,’ by Philco Corporation (the 
radio people), whose Metal Division pro- 
duces it: 


A single soldier carries and fires it, his team-mate | 


loads it . . . and 60 ton enemy tanks, concrete pill 
boxes, brick walls and bridges wither under the fire 
of its deadly rocket projectile. It's an amazing 
achievement of ordnance design, conceived and de- 
veloped by the Ordnance Department of the United 
States Army. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


MEIOSIS (clxxxiv. 277).—“ Is it fanciful to 

find ‘ he did not forget his love ’ a richer 
phrase than ‘ he remembered his love’? It 
suggests what might have been and was not.” 
I have just noticed a similar thought-.of Mrs. 
Meynell: “We have our profound and 
powerful particle, in ‘undone,’ ‘ unloved,’ 
‘unforgiven, the ‘un’ that summons in 
order that it may banish, and keeps the living 
word present to hear sentence and denial, 
showing the word ‘ unloved’ to be no less 
than archangel ruined.” She has dismissed 
the French peu used negatively as “ gro- 
tesquely insufficient.” 

JANE GREEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD LONDON 

(s.v. ‘The Society for Photographing 
Relics of Old London’) (clxxxvii. 236).— 
This Society was founded in 1875 and came 
to an end in 1886 during which time it issued 
to its subscribers one-hundred-and-twenty 
very fine photographs (approximately 9 
inches x 7 inches). Odd prints are sometimes 
to be met with, but complete sets with the 
letterpress, the issue of which commenced 
retrospectively, in 1881, are very seldom 
come across. My collection houses a set 
mounted in a volume with nine additional 
photographs and all are in as fresh a condi- 
tion as the day they were printed. 

An excerpt from the Society’s “ epitaph,” 
dated April 1886 over the name of Alfred 
Marks, is worth recording: 

The Society for Photographing Relics of Old Lon- 
don originated in the wish of a few friends to pre- 


serve a record of the Oxford Arms Inn, threatened 
with destruction in 1875, and actually demolished a 


few years later. The project, mentioned in The Times, 
was so well received, that it was found practicable 
to follow up the first issue, and later on to double 
the annual number of photographs. 

The series ends with the. twelfth year’s issue, 
bringing up the total number of photographs to 120. 
It is not suggested that the subject has been ex- 
hausted, but it is hoped that the work may be re- 
garded as fairly complete within the lines at first 
marked out. . . 


In the descriptive letterpress I have made acknow- 
ledgments, which I desire to renew here, to those 
who have helped me in certain circumstances. For 

neral assistance I have in addition to thank Mr. 

enry Wallis, to whose s stion the continuance 
of the photographs after the first issue was mainly 
due; to my brother, Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A-; and 
especially to Mr. G. H. Birch, whose attainments 
both as antiquary and architect are too well known 
to need any mention from me. 

I have also to thank the Messrs. Dixon, father 
and son, who have taken all the negatives from No. 
25 onwards. They have always shown the greatest 
willingness to carry out my intentions, and have 
invariably been prodical of pains—often under cir- 
cumstances of great difficulty—to secure the best 
attainable results. 

A list of the subjects (which would prob- 
ably be considered too long to be printed 
here) includes many interesting buildings 
since demolished. 

It is somewhat curious that these photo- 
graphs are so little known. I can only recall 
one author who has made any use of them— 
an American, G. B. Gordon, who has repro- 
duced less than a dozen in his ‘ Rambles in 
Old London,’ but even so, some are not 
acknowledged, whilst others are attributed to 
the “Society for Photographing Old Build- 
ing”! 

H. H. Rosinson. 


GTRODE OF SOMERSET (clxxxvii. 80, 

166).—Thanks to Mr. HorToNn-SMITH’S 
kindness in giving me the reference to ‘ Frag- 
menta Genealogica’ vol. viii, I have been 
able to correct two or three errors in connec- 
tion with the above family. It seems, after all, 
that James Strode was referring to his uncle 
Edward Strode of Deane, Somerset, and not 
his grandfather which ‘The Pocket Law 
Lexicon’ gives as “ Nepos” according to 
Reman law, though why an uncle should be 
named in the Register of Lincoln’s Inn it is 
difficult to see. Crisp’s pedigree commences 
with William Strode of Somerton, Co. 
Somerset (Will 1500), who married Alice, 
daughter of Roger Ledred. She died 1517. 
Seventh in descent is James Strode of 
Dene in West Cranmore, Co. Somerset, 
Esq., Will 1698/9, who by Amy A’Court 
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had three sons and two daughters. 
George died at Dene 1718 s.p. Edward, 
M.P. for Ilchester, buried at West 
Cranmore 5 April 1708. s.p. and Carew of 
West Cranmore, buried there 25 Jan. 1741. 
Admin. P.C.C. 6 May 1741 to James and 
Edward sons. Of these two sons, the only 
issue, with a daughter Elizabeth who married 
—— Lansdow, James who married Mary, 
daughter of Laurence Head of Winter- 
bourne, Berks, and step-daughter of Thomas 


Buckeridge of Basildon, in the same county, . 


was executor to the will of his uncle Edward 
Strode 10 June 1708 and was buried at West 
Cranmore 13 April 1749—his will dated 9 
July 1748 was proved P.C.C. 123 Lisle 28 
April 1749. He left no issue. His brother 
Edward, a Major of Portsmouth, Hants, 
1743, entered Hart Hall, Oxon, 7 May 1701, 
aged 17, as son of Carew of Cranmore, 
admitted Lincoln’s Inn 2 July 1700 and was 
buried 12 Jan. 1768. He and his sons are 
mentioned by his brother James in his will 
as being alive, 9 July 1748. The two sons 
Edward and John apparently died s.p. One 
daughter, Elizabeth, married the Rev. André 
Boisdane, the other Anne, married Thomas 
Chetham of Mellor Hall, Co. Derby, 15 Oct. 
1770. (See ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1871). 
Foster, in Alumni Oxoniensis has confused 
Edward, “M.P. for Ilchester, who died 1708,” 
with his nephew Edward who died not until 
1768. Crisp, too, is in error in assigning 
John Coxwell of Ablington, mentioned in 
James Strode’s will 1748 as a nephew, as a 
son of an unknown sister of James. He was 
the son of Charles Coxwell who married 
Eleanor the sister of James’s wife and daugh- 
ter of Laurence Head. As William Strode 
of Somerton 1500 (who married Alice, 
daughter of Roger Ledred) appears in the 
Visitation Pedigrees it gives one the option 
of adding nine more ancestors to William. In 
conclusion my grateful thanks are due to 
Mr. Horton-SmItn’s pedigrees of the Head 
family of Winterbourne, Berks, and the clues 
it gave me in deciding who Mary Head was 
who married my mother’s kinsman Thomas 
Buckeridge of Basildon, 29 Oct. 1677. 


A. STEPHENS Dyer. 
207 Kingston Road, Teddingtoa, Middlesex. 


RS. LANGTRY’S PORTRAITS 
(clxxxvii. 235).—It may be added that 
Millais’ ‘A Jersey Lily’ was exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1878, No. 307; it was 


lent there again by H. M. Kennard in 1898, 
No. 90. Poynter’s ‘ Mrs. Langtry’ was at 
the R.A. 1878, No. 155. Watts’ ‘The Dean’s 
Daughter,’ after being at the R.A. 1880, No, 
4, appeared at the Grosvenor ‘Galley, 1882, 
No. 193, being lent by the artist. G. Frank 
Miles sent a crayon of ‘Mrs. Langtry’ 
to the R.A., 1881, No. 1210. To these may 
be added other portraits of the same lady 
by lesser artists; they are: a sketch by 
Henry Weigall, Junr., at the R.A. 1878, No. 
2, and a miniature by Miss Fanny Way 
lent there in 1893, No. 1225. The executors 
of G. F. Watts showed the artist’s ‘ Mrs. 
Langtry ’ at Burlington House. 

Burne-Jones’ ‘The Golden Stairs’ was 
lent to the Manchester Exhibition in 1887, 
No. 206, by Cyril Flower, who, created Lord 
Battersea, hung it in his house which then 
faced Marble Arch; it was shown at the 
New Gallery in 1893, No. 51; there again 
in 1899, No. 108, and at the Franco-British 
Exhibition in 1908, No. 100. 

It may not be generally known that the 
title of “the Jersey Lily ” was bestowed on 
Mrs. Langtry to distinguish her from her 
friendly rival who was called “ The Denbigh 
Rose.” 


Maurice W. BROCKWELL. 


A NOTE ON TOY THEATRE LIGHT- 

ING (clxxxvii. 212)—Before it goes 
any further I should like to scotch the old 
tradition, quoted by Mr. C. D. WILLIAMs, 
that Garrick introduced footlights into Eng- 


land in 1765. This is certainly untrue. I. 


cannot go into details here, but can\ refer 
to two illustrations, both of them scarce in 
the original, but well known to students\ of 
the theatre in reproductions. 

The first is the frontispiece to Francis) 
Kirkman’s ‘ Drolls’ 1672. This is believed 


to represent the interior of the Red Bull — 


Playhouse, and shows the performance of a 
Droll in progress, . There is a plain apron 
stage, with spectators on three sides of it; 
along the front, or down-stage, there are 
set six footlights, each behind a separat 
shield. No other illumination is s f 
This illustration probably represents an 
illegal performance during the Common- 
weath (1649-1660). 

The second illustration I would refer to 
is the frontispiece to ‘A Second Tale of 4 
Tub, or the History of Robert Powel the 
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Puppet-Showman ’ 1715. This shows Powel 


standing before his stage, which is illumin- 


ated by seven footlights, concealed behind 
one long shield. Powel managed a famous 
puppet theatre in the Piazza, Covent Gar- 
den, from 1710 to 1714. : 

It will be noticed that both these illus- 
trations relate to more or less subsidiary 
forms of the drama; possibly footlights 
reached the legitimate stage by some such 
devious routes. If I remember right, MR. 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS has some information 
on this subject in his book on the Restora- 
tion Theatre. 

While I am on the subject I cannot let 
Mr. WILLIAMS’ statement pass that daylight 
is best for toy theatre performances. I have 
always used small electric bulbs placed in 
the old oil containers, and I consider a 
brightly lit stage is essential for conveying 
the gay enchantment of a performance. 


GEORGE SPEAIGHT. 


It was perhaps doing Wilson an injustice 
for me to state that he makes little or no 
reference to lighting. His references are 
however, slight and desultory, and as it is 
not my wish to repeat his book, it may be 
enough to say that they appear on pp. 7, 13, 
19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 57, 74, 78 and possibly 
elsewhere. 

I can remember how unsatisfactory my 
electric lighting was, consisting of one lamp 
which was too big, and it seemed that at 
that time, 1906, nothing much else was 
obtainable for one not mechanically minded. 
Mr. H. W. Whanshaw deals with electric 
lighting in his constructive book ‘ Every- 
body’s Theatre: How to Make It’ (Wells, 
Gardner, Darton and Co. Ltd.), circa 1922. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


PENDERELL OR PENDRELL (s.v. * The 
Pendrell Pension’: clxxxvii. 240).—In 
an advertisement in The Connoisseur, June 
1918, the named is spelled “ Penderel ” and 
refers to some of the family relics, i.e. “ The 
Banqueting Table of the Penderel Family. 
It was at this table that Charles II dined on 
the Sunday during his stay at Boscobel 
House in September 1651, according to 
family records. 
Amongst other items is an illustration of 
a painting with the title, ““ Dame Joan Pen- 
derel,’ 
I have a book-plate with a view of Bos- 


cobel House, and the name is “ Marquis 
Penderel de Boscobel.” 


T. G. S. 


K&iss KRINGLE (clxxxvii. 236).—This is 
a derivative of the German Christkind, 
meaning Christ-child, who, in America, plays 
or used to play, a part similar to that of 
Father Christmas with us. According to 
your correspondent, the word has assumed a 
very different sense in the North of England. ° 
Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase and Fable - 
may be consulted. 


C.R. 
WHAT WEIGHT CAN A MAN BEAR? ~ 
(clxxxvii. 236)—The best weight- 


carriers on record are commonly said to 
have been the Armenian porters (hammals) 
of Constantinople, and it was asserted there 
that one of these had stood, for a test (with- 
out moving) bearing a weight of a thousand 
pounds. 
An old estimate of what an infan 

could carry, and march with (clothes and 
all) was a third of the man’s own weight. 


C. R. 


FRANK PLEDGE (clxxxvii. 190).—I make 

the tentative suggestion that £2 was the 
maximum fine which could be inflicted upon 
offenders in the seventeenth century for 
breach of the city regulations. At that 
time any fine above this might have required 
a superior court. 

HEUREEKA. 


TROLLOPE: ‘CAN YOU FORGIVE 

HER? (clxxxvii. 82).—British billiards 
register a miss by a score of either 1 or 3 
to the opponent, and I see no reason why 
even from the time of Anacharsis (see 
Dixon’s good article in Chambers’s) the rule 
for marking up, whether it were by chalk, 
clock, peg, or board, should have been 
different. 

WaADIMAR. 


TOMBST: ONE OF RICHARD MUNDAY, 
CHINNOR, OXON, 1723 (clxxxvii. 
239).—I suggest that if this is a table tomb 
it is the copy of an early one. If this is 
a headstone numerous examples dating from 
the seventeenth century onwards are to be 
found in old churchyards. See A. Need- 
ham’s ‘ How to Study a Church,’ Batsford 
Ltd., Summer 1944, 
WapIMar. 
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The Library. 


A Guide to Blackpool in 1788. (University 
- Press of Liverpool. 2s. 6d.). 


LIKE the childhood of a celebrated man, 
the early stage of a popular resort has 
a reflected interest. In a neat booklet just 
ublished at half-a-crown by Liverpool 
niversity for the Fylde Historical Society 
is reprinted “ A Description of Blackpool 
in Lancashire, frequented for sea-bathing; 
1788,” by a shrewd and witty writer of that 
period—William Hutton, F.S.A. (Scot.), a 
Midlander who produced also a ‘History 
of Birmingham’ and other works. 

Until the end of the sixteenth century the 
nucleus of the present Blackpool was a little 
group of fishermen’s cottages known as Pool 
Houses or North Houses. In the eighteenth, 
the place began to be frequented for its sea- 
bathing and invigorating air. Since then the 
sea has encroached on the land and a flood 
of buildings has spread far and wide along 
the coast. When Hutton wrote, the town 
was “ only rising into existence, * and “ the 
leading amusements ” were riding or walking 
on the sands and “ figuring on the parade,” 
a grassy walk overlooking the shore, 200 
yards long and 6 yards wide. A frontis- 
piece represents an oil-painting of the 
sparsely-inhabited seafront as it appeared 
about 1784. A reproduction of an old map 
would have added to the attractiveness of 
the publication. 

Among the striking cures mentioned by 
the author, some were effected by internal 
as well as by external use of sea-water. He 
describes the accommodation and catering 
provided for the annual few hundred visitors, 
and the visitors’ reactions. His comment on 
their “ much pride, much vulgarity, accom- 
panied by much good nature,” and his com- 
plaint of their nocturnal noisiness, suggest 
that the place has altered more than its 
frequenters. 

Mr. R. SHARPE FRANCE, F.R.Hist.S., con- 
tributes an outline of Hutton’s life and 
character, two pages of notes, and an appen- 
dix of salient events in the town’s hisiory. 
The explanation of the “ obscure” passage 
on p. 27 (Note 28) appears to be simply that 


the guests paid their daily “ half-a-crown fe 
eating” at any time that suited them durif 
their stay, or else when leaving. 


English Pronunciation and Shorthand in th 
Early Modern Period. By Williat 
Matthews. (University of California Pres 
75 cents.) 


OUR contributor, MR. WILLIAM 
MATTHEWS, carried out the researcliy 
work of which this brochure is the frui 
in order to. test his theory that seven 
teenth and eighteenth-century shorthan 
systems might provide some evidendl 
of the pronunciation of English img 
the early Modern period. Many year 
were devoted ‘to a careful study of 
the shorthand material in the British} 
Museum Library and Mr. Matthews tells ug 
that he has read a good many shorthan@ 
manuscripts besides. As it turns out, he wag 
disappointed in the results of his investigas 
tions, so far as the principal reason for 
which they were carried out is concerned. Af 
the same time his efforts were not wasted, 
this brochure testifies, for here are gathergiy 
together some most interesting facts on early 
shorthand systems, pafticularly the Phos 
shorthands. Of these Mr. Mat 
siders in detail the systems of Ti 75 
Lyle (1762), Holdsworth and. Aldrid 
(1766) and Roe (1802), This is a valuables 
addition to the literature of shorthand, anit 
the excellent bibliography is a particularly! 
helpful feature. Mr. Matthews is to be com 
gratulated on much patient research eft 
bodied in a scholarly brochure. « 
Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
APPROVED ‘ Queris ’ are inserted free of charge 
Contributors are requested “gos to give their 


names and addresses, for the information of thé 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @® 
article which has already a sppeered, correspondent 
are requested to give wi parentheses—imme 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of tht 
series volume and page at which the contributioll 
in oye is to be found. 

sending a letter to be forwarded to anothet 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put ® 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
yell N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers 
anager will be Pleased to forward fret 
specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses @ 
friends which readers may like to send to him. 7) 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., 
County of Bucks, and published by. the Oxford 


— 


Wycombe, in 


at Newspaper House, Street, High 
, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. © 
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